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I am told that the best-selling book in 
Nigeria today is the Nigerian constitution 
—and that proves something that I’ve 
always believed. Freedom may be a bur- 
den, but it is a glorious burden, and there 
are no people on Earth who would refuse 
to shoulder it. Democracy may be noisy, 
but it is the sound of the human spirit, 
and there is no nation on Earth which 
would suffer from its liberation. Devel- 
opment may be difficult, but it is a human 
task, and there is no society on Earth 
whose human rights would not hasten it. 

And so let me begin by saluting 
Nigeria’s transition to democracy and the 
wisdom of all Nigerians who achieved it. 
Let me celebrate not only your return to 
civil government but also the process by 
which you achieved it. 

Our joy in Nigeria’s new democracy 
underscores the fundamental change in 
America’s relations with Africa. When 
President Carter and I were inaugurated 
in early 1977, we were determined to 
build a new foreign policy on the founda- 
tion of American democratic values. 

We value justice. And so we commit- 
ted our nation to an Africa free from 
racism and oppression. 

We value personal dignity. And so we 
committed our nation to an Africa free 
from want and suffering. 

We value peace. And so we commit- 
ted our nation to an Africa free from war 
and from foreign domination. 
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These three goals—human rights, 
economic progress, and peace—were un- 
derlined by President Carter here in 
Lagos 2 years ago, in the first state visit 
by any American President to Africa. 
And when he did, he was greeted by 
words both friendly and direct. “The 
Nigerian public,” he was told, “has 
learned to measure policy pronounce- 
ments by results—and not expectations.” 

It was an appropriate point. And to- 
night is an appropriate moment to assess 
those results and to survey the work 
ahead. 


Human Rights 


First, human rights. For the United 
States, the question is not whether we 
should work to advance justice in Africa 
but rather how to do so. 

Tonight, as your Vice President 
pointed out, we celebrate a historic step 
forward—majority rule and independ- 
ence for the people of Zimbawe. It was an 
achievement of which Nigeria can be 
proud—most African governments, the 
British Government, and especially all 
Zimbabweans should be proud. And I am 
proud that my own country stood firm 
with yours and with others. For today, 
the people of Zimbabwe control their own 
future, free from outside interference, 
whether from their neighbors or from 
other continents. 

Throughout the years of effort to 
find a solution, the United States held to 
a policy of support for free and fair elec- 
tions, open to all parties; for a democratic 
and fair constitution; and for a negotiated 
settlement based on these principles. 


The President insisted on maintain- 
ing American sanctions against Rhodesia 
until an impartial election process had 
begun. There was intense pressure to 
abandon this course—to drop our princi- 
ples and take a short-sighted view of our 
interests. But our President and our 
Congress refused. 

We know that it is in our national 
interest to support further progress for 
Zimbabwe. We have pledged substantial 
assistance to Zimbabwe—because we be- 
lieve that its future will help decide the 
future of southern Africa. 

One of our partners in the search for 
peace in Zimbabwe was President Khama 
of Botswana. He was a gifted, gentle 
leader of modern Africa—the father of a 
state both nonracial and democratic, in a 
turbulent region that has known too little 
of either quality. And we will all mourn 
his passing. 

But we also celebrate a cause that he 
nurtured—democratic government in Af- 
rica. We welcome the return to civilian 
rule in Nigeria, Ghana, and Upper Volta, 
and the movement toward democracy in 
other nations in this region. We applaud 
the heightened emphasis on human rights 
in many African nations and in OAU (Or- 
ganization of African Unity) councils. We 
offer our support for the future of Zim- 
babwe. But we also address those areas 
where human rights are trampled. 

Injustice based on racial discrimina- 
tion is abhorrent to men and women 
everywhere. That is why the problems of 
southern Africa have been of special con- 
cern. 

We believe that an agreement on a 
plan for peace and justice in Namibia, 
based on fair and open elections, is within 
reach. The plan proposed by the U.N. 
Secretary General has received strong 
African support and the agreement of the 
Southwest African People’s Organization. 
South Africa has accepted the plan but 
does not yet agree on how to carry it out. 

Now is the time for South Africa to 
put its faith in the plan it has accepted. If 
it does not, if instead it insists on its own 
formulas and carries the conflict further 
afield into neighboring states, the oppor- 
tunity for peace could be lost, and the 
conflict will continue. We urge South Af- 
rica to build on the experience of Zim- 
babwe and to move forward—not back- 
ward—on the issue of Namibia, while 
there is still time. 

Events within South Africa concern 
us as well. In May of 1977, I met in 
Vienna with the then Prime Minister 
Vorster. I impressed upon him, in the 
clearest terms, that relations between 
our two countries would depend upon 
progress toward full human rights and 
full political participation for all the 
people of his country. I expressed our 


strong hope that the South African Gov- 
ernment would meet soon with represen- 
tative leaders from across South African 
society to determine that country’s fu- 
ture. 

And I repeat that appeal again to- 
night—for the clock is ticking in South 
Africa. 

We advocate no simple formula. We 
know there is no simple answer. We see 
the need to solve a problem. And we be- 
lieve that only blacks and whites, talking 
and reasoning together, can find its solu- 
tion. 

A great African poet once wrote, 
“Who would bring life’s memory back to 
the men of gutted hopes?” We believe 
there is still hope for the men and women 
of South Africa. And there is still time— 
for reconciliation, for progress, for rea- 
son. But time is running out. 


Economic Progress 


Our second goal in Africa is economic 
progress: freedom from want and suffering. 
Since we’ve come to office, American 
economic assistance to Africa has doubled 
—to more than a billion dollars each year. 

We have focused that aid on people: 
people who need clean water and food; 
who need decent health care, housing, 
and education. We support special efforts 
to help those who are forced to flee their 
homes by drought or war. And we have 
encouraged regional economic coopera- 
tion, such as ECOWAS (Economic Com- 
munity of West African States). 

Much of our assistance is in agricul- 
ture. Hunger not only inflicts suffering on 
millions; it also makes a people vulnerable 
to political manipulation. A strong ag- 
ricultural economy not only brings de- 
cency to millions; it also strengthens their 
freedom. All human rights are linked— 
and freedom from want bolsters freedom 
from oppression. 

The agricultural agreements we will 
sign tomorrow will advance Nigeria’s 
“green revolution.” And they will mean 
cooperation not only between our gov- 
ernments, but also our business leaders 
and technical experts. 

For aid alone cannot supply the re- 
sources and technology needed to meet 
Africa’s massive development needs. To- 
day, even Marxist African leaders are 
openly seeking strengthened trade and 
investment ties with industrialized de- 
mocracies. We welcome this pragmatism, 
and we are encouraging American busi- 
nesses to respond—so that American cap- 
ital, technology, and markets can play a 
role in the development process. 

Perhaps more important to develop- 
ment—ultimately even more important 
than the transfer of goods and capital—is 
the sharing of ideas. That is why, in our 


discussions here and in our programs, we 
have emphasized exchanges of technical 
experts and other joint educational ven- 
tures. 

For of all the values Americans share 
with Nigerians, none defines our national 
characters more vividly than our common 
belief in education. The trained mind, in 
my country and in yours, is our greatest 
resource. As the United Negro College 
Fund says in its motto, “A mind is a ter- 
rible thing to waste.” Today more than 
20,000 Nigerians are studying in America 
—the second largest body of foreign stu- 
dents in our country. They enrich us; they 
enrich you; and they prove that knowl- 
edge is a treasure that grows when it is 
shared. 


Peace 


America’s third goal for Africa is 
peace: freedom from the waste of war, 
freedom from outside domination and 
military intervention. 

I have spoken about our active sup- 
port for peaceful settlements in Zim- 
babwe and Namibia. 

Let me say also the United States 
supports your efforts, and those of the 
other nations in the OAU, to find negoti- 
ated settlements to conflicts in this conti- 
nent—in Chad, in the Western Sahara, 
and elsewhere. 

We respect the independence and 
nonaligned status of states in this region. 
We oppose outside military intervention 
in Africa. 

In the Horn of Africa and elsewhere, 
we have seen that foreign military inter- 
vention aggravates tensions. It prolongs 
conflicts. It denies local peoples the right 
to find their own solutions. It threatens 
the right of Africans to be free. 

For all these reasons, the United 
States has not only undertaken to help 
nations in Africa build their societies and 
strengthen their institutions; we have 
also pledged to help friendly nations 
strengthen themselves against outside in- 
terference. And we stand ready to honor 
that pledge. 

We have obviously far to go before 
together we reach our goals. But as Pres- 
ident Franklin Roosevelt once said, 
“Democratic government has an innate 
capacity to protect its people against dis- 
asters once considered inevitable; to solve 
problems once considered unsolvable.” 

And so tonight I would say this 
about our efforts as Americans and Ni- 
gerians, as Americans and Africans: We 
democracies will grow stronger—not be- 
cause we express dissent but because we 
cherish it. We will grow more rich—not 
because we crush personal liberty but be- 
cause we respect it. We will grow more 


just—not because we deny our inequities 
but because we confront them. 

Dissent may sometimes make us 
raucous nations—but we prize the spirit 
more than the silence. Liberty may some- 
times make us fractious nations—but we 
value an open society more than an op- 
pressed one. Acknowledging our injus- 
tices may sometimes make us impatient 
nations—but we would rather admit our 
yearnings than turn our back on work 
undone. 

Other nations may be deflected to a 
different course. They consolidate their 
strength—by oppressing their people’s 
liberty. They increase their wealth—by 
diminishing their people’s dignity. They 


trumpet their achievements—by muffling 
their people’s discontent. 

But we believe—as we see in Zim- 
babwe—that democracy is a means to- 
ward peace. We believe—as in Nigeria— 
that democracy is a means toward eco- 
nomic development. And we believe—as 
in Africa, in the United States, and 
throughout the world—that democracy, 
more than any other weapon, is the best 
arsenal of national security. 

Those of us who enjoy democracy are 
blessed. And those who are not yet free 
must not lose hope. “Hold fast to 
dreams,” said Langston Hughes, one of 
our great black poets, “for if dreams die, 


life is a broken-winged bird that cannot 
fly. ” 

Those dreams will not die—neither 
here in Nigeria, nor anywhere across this 
continent, which is so rich and so beauti- 
ful and so full of promise for humanity. ™ 
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